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A STATEMENT OF POLICY 


NALYSIS will be mainly devoted to short discussions of 

questions of detail in philosophy, or of precisely defined 
aspects of philosophical questions. Analysis is not designed to 
support any particular set of conclusions. But the contributions 
whe published will be concerned, as a rule, with the elucidation 
or explanation of facts, or groups of facts, the general nature of 
which is, by common consent, 1 ters known ; rather than with 
attempts to establish new kinds of fact about the world, of very 
wide scope, or on a very large scale. It is not contended either 
that there are, or that there are not, e scale facts, or facts 
about the world as a whole, or on the whole. There is a con- 
siderable number of philosophers a great part or the whole of 
whose philosophical interests is in discovering the precise 
constitution of particular facts or specific pes of fact. To 
these it is hoped that Analysis will be useful, both as a source of 
new suggestions and as a vehicle of expression. 

Most philosophers probably receive a good deal of stimulation 
from conversation on philosophical topics, being perhaps more 
dependent on this activity than students of any other subject. 
It is hoped both that Axa/ysis will be a means of supplementing, 
and perhaps connecting, the oral discussions which go on where 
philosophy is studied systematically, or by groups of people, 
and that it will, to some extent, supply those who are out 
reach of these discussions with a substitute for them. It will 
be the normal policy of Analysis to publish papers which express 
some stage in an author’s treatment of some subject, and which 
need not be regarded as stating final conclusions. The coopera- 
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tion of prospective contributors will be necessary if Analysis is 
to have the character which has been outlined ; and the co- 
operation of those who are concerned in organising philosophical 
societies will also be very desirable, both in the direction of 
bringing Axalysis and its aims to the notice of members of such 
societies, and in the direction of bringing to the editor’s notice 
papers which have been read before societies and which have 
aroused special interest. The help and support of all who would 
value the continued publication of Analysis is invited. 


ATOMIC PROPOSITIONS 
By A. J. Aver 


iB the sense in which most English philosophers who write 
about atomic propositions use the term, it is certain that 
there are no such propositions. For they define atomic proposi- 
tions by reference to atomic facts, making the form of the atomic 
propositions depend upon the form of the atomic facts. But 
their conception of atomic fact is a senseless metaphysical con- 
ception. If in maintaining that there are ‘ atomic’ or as they 
sometimes say ‘ basic’ facts they were merely expressing the 
belief that with regard to every empirical proposition it is a fact 
that (is true that, is the case that) certain observations would 
verify or confute it, the only objection that could fairly be raised 
against them would be that they had expressed their belief in a 
misleading fashion. For it is true that if I am to understand an 

ression I must know in what circumstances the proposition 
it is being used to express should be accounted true and in what 
circumstances false : that is to say I must know what observations 
(of mine) would verify this proposition or confute it. . Otherwise 
nothing has been communicated to me : as far as I am concerned 
the expression is meaningless. But the expression ‘there are 
atomic facts ’ is not the one most people would choose to express 
this truth, and it is plain from their writings that those philoso- 
phers who most frequently use it mean something else by it. 
Or rather it is plain that they mean nothing by it and in using 
it allow an element of realist or atomist metaphysic to remain 
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in their work. Most of what they say can and should be under- 
stood as an account of the way in which certain sentences of the 
English language or any language syntactically similar to English 
are replacable by groups of certain other sentences without 
alteration of meaning. ose few of their utterances which can 
not be interpreted in this way, and in particular their utterances 
about atomic facts must be regarded as metaphysical, and 
accordingly nonsensical. 

The danger of relapsing into metaphysics when one talks 
about facts is fostered by our habit of saying that it is the facts 
which make propositions true or false. This is well enough as a 
way of expressing the truth that a proposition is not made true 
or false by anyone’s believing it to be true or false. But we 
must beware of adopting an ‘ absolutist ’ standpoint about these 
‘facts.’ To say ‘ Fis a fact’ is merely another way of saying 
‘ it is a fact that F’ or ‘ F is true’ or simply ‘F.’ ‘ F is a fact’ 
is true if in a certain situation describable in the propositions 
r, 8, t, I would make the observations describable in the proposi- 
tions p, q .. . , otherwise false. And that I would in the given 
situation have the experience in question is what ‘ F is a fact’ 
means. 

Having forbidden ourselves to talk about atomic facts, we 
may define the atomic propositions as those propositions which 
describe the observations by which any given proposition is 
verified. This is the definition implicit] adopted by those who 
debate whether it is expressions of the sh now here green’ 
or expressions of the form ‘ this is a chair’ that express atomic 
propositions. The question they are really debating is whether 
things are psychologically a construction out of actually observed 
sense-data or sense-data an abstraction from actually observed 
things. This is a question of fact which may be left to the 
psychologists to resolve. If the Gestalt-psychologists are right 
expressions of the form ‘ this is a chair,’ ‘ 1 am in pain ’ must be 
taken as expressing an atomic proposition (describing what is 
actually observed) rather than expressions of the form ‘ this (is) 
green,’ ‘ pain now.’ 

But is this the whole of our dispute ? In enquiring into the 
nature of atomic propositions, are we not asking what it is that 
is logically given—what it is that we have a right to be certain 
of in any experience? If this were so we should express an 
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atomic ition if we succeeded in expressing a proposition 
which empirical inasmuch as it to 
be the case which might logically be otherwise and irrefutable 
in experience inasmuch as it recorded what was directly ex- 
perienced and so could not be doubted. _It is well to point out at 
once that none of the propositions anyone ever expresses in any 
language are of this sort. If I say to you ‘ this is green’ I use 
an expression which is as you would ordinarily understand it 
equivalent to an expression in which the word ‘ this ’ is replaced 
by the words ‘ the patch at which Mr. A is pointing’ or some 
such descriptive phrase : you can satisfy yourself that you and I 
mean ‘ the same’ by green by asking me to show the place the 
colour green occupies in a row of colours or to say with what 
wave-length it is correlated. Then if you observe the thing at 
which I am pointing to be blue and are satisfied in accordance 
with your habitual tests for hallucinations that you are not 
having an hallucination you say that I am having an hallucination 
or am lying or have anid a slip of the tongue and that this is not 
green. Alternatively you may understand ‘this is green’ as 
an atomic proposition and consider it verified if my body is 
observed to be in a green-seeing state. [See note at poe of 
paper.) But from the fact that I say ‘ this is green’ youcan not 
with certainty infer that my body is green-seeing. Similarly if 
I say ‘ I am angry,’ the proposition that I express is verified by 
ur observations of my bodily state : and the evidence you 
ave of my bodily state may well lead you to decide that I am not 
angry just as in the previous case you might decide that I did not 
see green. 

One’s own assertions are logically no more sacrosanct than 
other people’s. Having said to myself ‘I am angry’ I may 
after a process of further introspection, observation of my overt 
bodily behaviour, attention to the reactions of other people etc. 
come to the conclusion that I am not angry but that when I said 
I was angry I was joking or deceiving myself. Suppose that I 
am a philosopher interested in sense-data and I write down at 
3.5 p.m. October 4th, 1933 ‘ The centre of my visual sense-field 
is occupied by a blue expanse,’ and at 3.7 p.m. October 4th, — 
1933 I observe that the centre of my visual sense-field is occupied 
by a green expanse and I satisfy myself by my customary tests 
that I am not (or was not) at 3.7 p.m. in such a state as to infect 
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my sense-data physiologically or psychologically and that the 
thing in question did not change colour in the two minutes, then 
I may say that at 3.5 p.m. I made a slip of the pen and wrote 
down ‘ blue’ when I meant ‘ green.’ In this example I assume 
that the sentence expressed at 3.7 p.m. ‘ The centre of my visual 
sense-field is occupied by a green expanse’ expresses a true 
proposition. But further observations may lead me to abandon 
this assumption. Nevertheless, says an objector, at the moment 
you saw the expanse you could not doubt that it was green. 

ay be so. But having asserted ‘this is green’ or even ‘I 
know that this is green ’ I can doubt the truth of these assertions. 
It is only logically necessary propositions whose truth is certain. 
The point is that every empirical proposition, whether it ostens- 
ibly refers to present, past or future, tells you what you will 
experience in a given situation : and you confute it by getting 
into that situation and failing to experience what it says you 
will experience. 

But even although no sentence in actual use expresses an 
atomic proposition in the sense here required, surely we could 
have such sentences if we wanted them. Could we not invent 
a type of sentence which would by special convention express 
propositions simply describing what one was sensing? We can 
indeed make a noise at any time and we can adopt the convention 
that when someone makes a certain noise—utters a sentence of a 
certain form—he shall be taken as expressing a true empirical 
peereneen : and we may abide by our convention. But 
ogically speaking we need not abide by it. No empirical 
proposition is logically sacrosanct : and the fact that we may 
choose not to doubt propositions expressed in sentences of a 
certain form is irrelevant. 

In fact Wittgenstein who first aroused our interest in atomic 
propositions [Elementarsatze] did not maintain that they could 
not be false. He said that they asse1ted the existence of atomic 
facts (Sachverhalten) and were false if the relevant atomic facts 
did not exist. We have seen that the notion of atornic fact is a 
metaphysical notion : and decided in consequence to define the 
atomic proposition by reference to ‘observation.’ [See page 
3 above. ] 

So defined, the atomic propositions may still be false : and 
are such that there is no theoretical obstacle to their being 
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expressed. What form of sentence we use to express them will 
depend on the opinion we hold about the psychological question 
what it is that is immediately experienced. hatever our 
— in this matter it can offer no ground for any philosophical 
spute. 

ote. If I assert an atomic proposition say ‘this is a blue 
cushion ’—you do not verify my proposition by observing that 
the object apparently referred to is a blue cushion but by observ- 
ing that my body is blue-cushion-seeing. 

Consequently atomic proposition can be ‘ publicised ’ by being 
transformed into proposition of the form * A’s body is chair- 
seeing, A’s body is A > etc. etc. In a system of 
public propositions there are no lost propositions. e may 
consider the truth of ‘ A’s body is angry-behaving ’ to be estab- 
lished by the assertions of a psychologist who isin attendance on 
A: or may consider the truth of the psychologist’s assertions 
to be established in part by proposition describing his own 
physical state—propositions asserting for example that he is not 
under the influence of drink and so on ad infinitum. The final 
propositions are those with which we rest content. This is a 
point which the Viennese school have made clear : although 
certain of them in stressing the fact that science may be conceived 
as a system of public proposition tend to forget that no proposi- 
tion is significant for me unless I know how it would be verified 


in (my) experience. 
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A NOTE ON “ THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSALS” 
By Heten Knicut 


T is not difficult to see that philosophers have discussed a 
number of different problems when talking about universals 
and particulars. But it is often difficult to see what problem a 


given philosopher is discussing in a given context. And this 


difficulty is often due to the many senses in which the terms 
‘universal’ and ‘ particular’ have been used. Owing to this 
ambiguity the ilceophees himself may not be aware of what 
problem or problems he is discussing. 

We can get some idea of the different meanings of ‘ universal ’ 
by considering that only recently Mr. Russell has used it for a 
predicate or relation, Professor Stout for the distributive unity 
of a class, an ultimate unity which contains both characters and 
the relations of resemblance between them, and Professor 
Husserl for a Spezies, an ideal unity distinct both from a concrete 
thing and its qualities, e.g., redness as distinct both from the red 
house and its redness (das Rotmoment am Hause). 

Philosophers themselves may have thought that in such cases 
one of them is saying that the property named by ‘ universal ’ 
belongs to the so-and-so, while another is ascribing this property 
to something else. But on this interpretation their discussion 
would be futile, as there is no such property. It is only signifi- 
cant to say that the so-and-so is a universal if this is a definition, 
or if the so-and-so is a universal in some previously defined 
sense. Professor Stout for example defines ‘ universal ’ to mean 
“‘the unity of a class” or “ whatever principle is supposed to 
account for it.” And when he denies that a character is a 
universal hé means that it is neither the unity of a class nor 
accounts for it. 

It has been considered profitable to ask whether there are 
universals. But this question may easily be nonsensical, and 
can only be profitable if ‘ universal’ is used in some one of its 
senses. It is ludicrous to think that it expresses a problem 
common to most discussions on universals. That would 
amount to saying that such discussions were concerned with a 
disjunctive question, in which the disjunction was formed by all 


1 Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, p. 384. 
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the senses in which ‘ universal’ has been used. It seems safe to 
say that nobody ever has or ever will put that question. 

The word ‘ particular ’ is also used in a bewildering number 
of ways, and quite frequently without any meaning at all. The 
following sentence, for example, would mean just the same if 
‘ particular’ were omitted. ‘‘ But here it will be demanded 
how we can know any propositions to be true of all particular 
triangles except we have just seen it demonstrated of the abstract 
idea of a triangle which equally agrees to all?”"* This sentence 
would mean just the same without ‘ particular,’ and yet the 
word is obviously there for some purpose. We can illustrate 
the ambiguity of ‘ particular’ by distinguishing the following 
4 meanings : 

1. It is used as equivalent to some such disjunction as either 
an animal or physical object or sense datum, or for something 
covered by this disjunction. It is used like this in the following 
sentence, which also gives another example of its being meaning- 
less. “‘ For example, the mind having observed that Peter, 
James, and John resemble each other . . . leaves out of the 
complex or compound idea it has of Peter, James and any other 
particular man, that which is peculiar to each . . . and so makes 
an abstract idea wherein all the particulars equally tg 

2. It is used in an indefinable sense as by Mr. Russell. 

3. It is applied to characteristics as synonymous with “ ab- 
solutely specific,” as in the following :—‘‘ But then whatever 
hand or eye I imagine, it must have some particular shape or 
colour.’’ 

4. It is applied to characteristics in an indefinable sense, as 
for example by Professor Stout. 

We can see from these examples that Berkeley uses ‘ particular’ 
in at least 3 ways—as meaningless and with 2 different 
meanings. But he shows no recognition of these differences, 
and it is clear that he is relying a great deal on its emotive 
significance. 

If then we want to discover what problems are being discussed 
when the words ‘ universal’ and ‘ particular’ occur, we must 
investigate their meaning very carefully, and should not be 
surprised if propositions turn out to be less significant than they 

; Works of George Berkeley, edited by A. C. Fraser, 1871, p. 147- 
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appear to be. I think we shall find, if we eliminate psychological 
questions (which is to eliminate a great deal) that the discussion 
is nearly always an attempt to analyse some kind of proposition in 
ordinary use. And if it is not, then either it is similar e.g. 
about the relation of propositions to each other as in discussions 
about the relation of species to genus, or it is not of philosophic 
importance. I do not mean that the discussion is nearly always 
explicitly stated to be.of this form. It is not, and instead a 
great number of different questions are asked—for example, 
are genera and species real ? (Boethius). What is the relation 
of the essence in material things to the ratio universalis ? (Aquinas) 
What is signified by the word ‘essence’? (Locke). Is the 
unity of the species genuine ? (Husserl). But the answers to 
these and many other questions either contribute to the analysis. 
of propositions in mtr use, or are best understood as an 
attempt to contribute. e shall find that sometimes one kind 
of proposition is being considered, and sometimes another. 
When Locke discusses what is meant by “ sort of things ”’ he is 
considering propositions such as “ this is a horse,” where the 
subject is an individual and the predicate a complex property. 
When Professor Stout is discussing characters and the unity of 
a class he is talking about propositions which predicate a quality 
such as red. When Berxeley and Hume speak about the 
representative nature of particular ideas they are pig 

ropositions about all or some individuals of the same kin 

ach of these discussions is as much about universals as any 
other. But are there special problems of analysis which we can 
isolate and say that the problem of universals is especially 
concerned with these ? This is not just a matter of discovering 
whether certain problems have in fact been more discussed under 
this heading than others. It is obvious that they have. The 
discussion was confined for centuries to predicative propositions, 
but is concerned none the less with relational ones. It is rather 
a matter of seeing what problems have been discussed, and 
asking whether they suggest limitations that are not based on 
ignorance or neglect of what is excluded. One may start with 
the assumption that there obviously are, but I think that on 
reflection it is not too obvious to be doubted. 4 
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‘ABOUT’ 
By G. Ryte 


T HESE remarks belong to terminology and partly only to 
English terminology. ‘ About’ has many meanings and 
sometimes some of its ambiguities are dangerous to logicians. 
For the notions of the logical subject, cabieet of predicates, 
subject of attributes, substance, particular, term, constituent of 
a fact or proposition, denotation, description, incomplete 
symbol and Teaed construction are apt to be explicated in 
sentences which contain and hinge on the word ‘ about.’ 

I want to distinguish several senses in which a sentence is said 
to be ‘ about’ something or, alternatively, in which the author 
of a sentence is said to be talking ‘ about’ something. 

1. ‘ The sentence S is about Q’ often means ‘ in the sentence 
S ‘Q’ is the grammatical subject or nominative to the verb 
{or main verb). ‘Q’ wili thus be any noun or pronoun or any 
phrase grammatically equivalent to a noun or pronoun. In 
this sense a sentence may be ‘ about ’ unicorns, the Equator, or 
living dangerously. I call this the ‘ about-nominative’ or 
* about (n). 

2. As a simple extension of this ‘ the sentence S is about Q’ 
often means ‘ the sentence S contains ‘ Q’ and ‘ Q’ is a noun or 
pronoun or a phrase equivalent to a noun or pronoun occurri 
in no matter what grammatical position in the sentence.’ 
climbed Helvellyn’ is ‘ about (n)’ me, but it is also ‘ about’ 
Helvellyn. In this sense tooasentence can be ‘about’ the man 
in the moon, being-a-live-dog, or the average man. I call this 
the ‘ about-substantival ’ or ‘ about (s).’ 

3. Sometimes, a sentence contains two or more nouns or 
virtual nouns but of them one is naturally thought of as that 
which is being talked ‘ about ’ (in a third sense). This seems to 
mean that the sentence S is part of a conversation or discourse 
and that S and all or most of the other sentences in that conversa- 
tion or discourse are alike in containing the noun or virtual 
noun ‘Q’ and no other noun is common to them. So ‘Q’ 
signifies what is the central topic of the conversation or discourse, 
which is “ about’ Q in the sense of revolving around it. 

(Often, of course, ‘ Q’ will not actually occur in all or most of 
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the sentences. But in some its place will be taken by some 
synonym or paraphrase of it and other sentences will allude or 
refer indirectly to Q, i.e. entail propositions which if put into 
words would contain ‘ Q’ or some synonym or paraphase.) 

To ask what a sentence is (in this sense) * about ’ is to ask which 
of the nouns or virtual nouns in it signifies that which constitutes 
the central topic of the conversation or discourse of which it is a 
—. I call this the ‘ about-conversational ‘ or ‘ about (c).’ 

osition in the sentence and vocal stress are often used to show 
which noun signifies the central topic. I think we must extend 
this use to cover parts of speech which are not nouns or virtual 
nouns. A conversation would be ‘ about’ climbing, although 
the noun ‘climbing’ nowhere occurred, but verbs such as 
* climbed ’ and adjectives like ‘ climbable’ were common to all 
or most of the sentences. Yet, of course, all the sentences in a 
conversation could contain the word ‘the’ or ‘ was’ or ‘ not’ 
without our feeling that these words signified the central topic. 
I suppose we must say, rather ely, that any of s 
may be given special emphasis and so may be to signify the 
central topic. Expressing things in noun-form is only one 
species of emphasis. 

All these senses of ‘ about’ are purely linguistic. N 
of logical importance is said when a sentence is said to be ‘ about 
something in one or other of these senses. I call them all 
species of the ‘ about-linguistic ’ or ‘ about (I).’ 

4- Sometimes (perhaps chiefly to philosophers) ‘the sentence 
S is about Q’ means ‘S contains the logically proper name 
” or else the description “ D” and Q 3s lo named N 
or else the characteristics signified by “D” do belong to Q 
and to nothing else.’ I call this the ‘ about-referential’ or 
‘about (r).’ It is neither a part of the wording or the speaking 
or the meaning of S that a part of it should in fact describe 
something. e could understand the sentence without knowing 
that its seeming description in fact applied to anything. (Per- 
haps this would not be so of sentences containing logically 
proper names, but I doubt if there are any.) 

n this sense, a sentence cannot be ‘ about (r)’ Mr. Pickwick 
. the Equator even if it is ‘ about (n or s or c)’ one or other of 
em. 

Sometimes a sentence contains an ambiguous description 
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which does in fact apply to both Q? and Q3, but is intended b 
its author to refer to Q? and not to Q* ; we might then say ‘ 
was not talking “ about” Q* but “about” Q'.’ But strictly 
we should say ‘I was not intending to talk about Q? ; I was 
intending to talk about Q?’ e.g.‘ The Prime Minister visited 
America some years ago’ ‘ Yes, Baldwin did’ ‘I was talking 
about Macdonald, not Baldwin.’ But this is not an ambiguity 
in ‘ about (r),’ but, I think, an ambiguity in ‘ talking.’ 

Note. There is always a presumption, often unwarranted, 
that if S is about (1) Q, then S is about (r)Q. Hence comes our 
reluctance to deny ‘ being’ of a funny sort to unicorns, round 
squares, the Equator, Mr. Pickwick and Justice. Indeed, often 
we are not content with the analysis of the meaning of a sentence 
which is ‘ about (1) ’ Q but not ‘ about (r) ’ it, until it is rendered 
into a sentence which is both ‘ about (n or s)’ O and ‘ about (r)’ 
O. e.g., ‘The Equator is 2,500 miles from Oxford,’ means, 
roughly, ‘x is on-the-Equator, if x is equidistant between the 
Poles. a, b, c, d . . . are towns, islands, lakes, etc., which are 
equidistant between the Poles and of them c is nearer to Oxford 
than any other of a,b, d . . . and c is 2,500 miles from Oxford.” 
Here we are, roughly, content because we get a sentence which is 
both ‘ about (n) ’ c and also ‘ about (r)’ it. (Of course the analy- 
sis is crude, for the Poles are as bad as the Equator.) 

I cannot explain the existence of this presumption. Many 
mistakes in logic and metaphysics come frofn it. 

Facts about Q. It is not true or significant to say ‘about (r) ’ 
anything that it is a fact. i.e. Facts are not genuine entities, 
But it is often significant and true to say ‘ about (r) ’ a sentence 
S (1) that it is ‘ about (r)’ Qand (2) that it states a fact about Q. 
I shink that this means ‘ S is “ about (r) ” Q and it says that Q is 
oblong (say) and Q is oblong.’ 

hat is, we can say non-misleadingly that a sentence states a 
fact about Q, but only misleadingly can we speak ‘ about (n)” 
a fact or the fact about Q. 

id and Knowing about. I volunteer nothing about these 
* abouts.’ 

I do not suppose that I have exhausted the senses in which a 
sentence is ‘ something. 


Christ Church, October, 1933. 
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SOLIPSISM AND THE “ COMMON SENSE VIEW OF 
THE WORLD” 


By R. B. Brarruwaite 


ART of what Professor Moore calls the “‘ Common Sense 

view of the world,” which I agree with him in holding to be, 
in certain fundamental features, wholly true, is that there have 
been “ very many other human beings, who have had bodies 
and lived upon the earth.” 

Professor Stebbing in her Henriette Hertz Lecture to the 
British Academy 1933, declared : “‘ I have the best of grounds 
for denying solipsism, namely, that I know it to be false. You, 
who are listening to me, and enable me to speak in the plural, 
also know it to be false. I suggest that there is something wrong 
with a theory which, as a consequence of its fundamental prin- 
ciples, involves solipsism in any form ” (Logical Positivism and 
Analysis, p. 27). And in the printed lecture she adds to the 
second sentence the footnote : “ Cf. G. E. Moore, Cont. British 
Philos., Series II, p. 203,” where there occurs the phrase which 
I quoted at the end of my first paragraph. It seems therefore 
that Stebbing’s claim that we all know solipsism to be false is 
based upon its incompatibility with propositions which we all 
know to be true, propositions which are fundamental parts of 
the “ Common Sense view of the world.” I wish to examine 
this contention. 

Now the truth of the ‘“‘ Common Sense view of the world” 
and, in particular, of the proposition that other people exist, 
quite certainly entails the falsity of some forms of solipsism. 
It entails the falsity of a solipsism which states that, in the 
ordinary senses of the words, no person other than myself exists. 
And the “‘ Common Sense view of the world,”’ which includes 
the proposition that other people know, entails the falsity of the 
doctrine that, in the ordinary senses of the words, I alone have 
certain knowledge. I entirely agree that any philosophic theory 
which is incompatible with the ‘“‘Common Sense view of the 
world” (such a theory I will call ‘ noncommonsensical ”’), is 
false ; and, if its incompatibility is noticed, known to be false. 
A fortiori, any noncommonsensical solipsistic theory is false ; 
and, if I recognize its noncommonsensicality, known by me to be 
false. 
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But it is not the case, as Stebbing a es to assume, that all 
solipsistic theories are of this sort. a solipsism, instead of 
asserting propositions incompatible with those of the “* Common 
Sense view of the world,” oer analyses of these proposi- 
tions, it cannot be rejected as noncommonsensical. And 
Wittgenstein’s solipsism is of this sort. It does not deny that 
you are having toothache (under the circumstances when you 
would ordinarily be said to have toothache), but it does deny 
that the analysis of this proposition is essentially similar to that 
of the proposition that I am having toothache. And this, 
though surprising to a philosopher, is inoffensive to Common 


se. 
Any philosophic theory which analyses propositions about my 
in quite different way from that which it anal 
propositions about another person’s experiences might be called. 
a ‘“‘ metaphysical egoism.”” Had Descartes taken other people 
as well as animals to be automata, and been an atheist, his dualism, 
would have been a form of metaphysical egoism. It would not 
have been a solipsism, since propositions about material objects. 
would not be analysed in terms of my experience. It seems to 
me possible that the ‘ physicalism’ of Carnap (with which 
Stebbing deals in her lecture) is a metaphysical egoism using in 
its analysis physical objects as well as my own experiences 
instead of a solipsism proper which uses these latter elements 
alone. For to be a solipsism a philosophy must not only analyse 
propositions about another person’s experiences in a different 
way from that in which it analyses propositions about my 

riences but it must analyse them, and indeed all propositions, 
ultimately in terms of my experiences. If the solipsism only 
analyses common-sense propositions and never asserts.a proposi- 
tion on the same level as these common-sense propositions, it 
cannot be incompatible with these propositions and so cannot be 
noncommonsensical. 

Thus the “‘best of grounds ” for knowing that a solipsism is 
false—namely, that the doctrine is noncommonsensical—does 
not hold against such a form of solipsism as Wittgenstein’s. Is 
there any other reason for knowing that such a form is false ? 
Stebbing’s lecture consists largely of arguments, some of which 
are very strong ents, against the doctrines of Wittgenstein 
and of Carnap. But I do not think that she would maintain that 
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these arguments alone would justify a knowl of the falsity 
of solipsism. Let me consider the more general question : Are 
there any grounds permitting me to know that a proposed philoso- 
phic analysis is wrong? I can think of only one such ground, 
that the analysis ignores distinctions which I know to be essential. 
The materialism which would reduce both the hearing of a 
musical note and the seeing of a red patch to essentially similar 
physical events I know to be false, since it neglects the difference 
between seeing and hearing. And a solipsism which said that 
“You are having toothache ” meant the same as “ I am having 
toothache ” would sin in this way (besides being noncommon- 
sensical, since you may be having toothache at times when I am 
not). But most forms of solipsism, instead of ignoring distinc- 


‘tions which I know to exist, make a distinction that I had not 


before suspected—a distinction between the analyses of proposi- 
tions about your and about my experiences ; and I am sufficiently 
sceptical of my native ability to distinguish to refuse to be 
guided by it alone. 

Thus I cannot agree with Stebbing that “‘ any philosophical 
view which leads to the conclusion that what solipsism meazs, 
or intends, to say is quite correct is . . . obviously false ” (p. 24). 
A philosophical view like Wittgenstein’s, called rightly (I think) 
solipsistic, is worthy of reasonable dispute. There are reasons 
in favour, and reasons against : I must behave rationally and 
come to or suspend my decision after due deliberation. But the 
decision must be tentative, to be reconsidered if fresh relevant 
factors are brought to my notice. For I do not know with 
certainty one way or the other. 

Cambridge, 12th October, 1933. 


Note. Professor Stebbing hopes to reply to Mr. Braithwaite 
in the next issue of Analysis. 
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